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** Words are the daughters of earth, but things are the sons of heaven" 

" 3veri/ icord has two meanings — a verbal meaning and a meaning in nature. 
The verbal meaning is merely some other word or words signifying the same 
thing, or some other thing resembling it. The meaning in nature is some 
thing or things capable of affecting us through the medium of our senses.'** 

" If we were as determined to have things in exchange for words as we 
are to have gold in exchange for paper, how soon should we become rich in 
knowledge.** 
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THE 

MEANING OF WORDS ANALYZED INTO WORDS 

AND UNVERBAL THINGS; 

A BTX7DY FOB STX7DENTS OF FHILOSOFBY, 1CBTAPHTSI08, THEOLOGTy 
▲2TD ALL OTHBB 8UBJB0TB. 

A KNOWLEoaB of language bears the same relation to speoulatiye learning as a 
knowledge of the qualities of drugs bears to the practice of medicine, or as a 
knowledge of perspective and colour bears to painting. Persons who know not 
the latent sophistries of language know no verbal knowledge unfallaciously, 
and in proportion as their defect is unsuspected, the world, considered specu- 
latively, will be full of mysteries, and differ from unverbal realities as jugglery 
differs from ordinary operations. To manifest these truths is, however, not 
easy. A celebrated English physician deemed a milk diet so healthful that he 
said a stomach which cannot endure milk is the stomach most in need of milk ; 
and I wiU parody the remark by saying that a man who supposes he has 
nothing to learn in relation to the structure of language is probably the man 

who is most in need of such learning A full fruition of what I have 

attempted will make no longer true the ancient oracle, which I suppose referred 
to language, and which was engraven on the pavement of Minerva's temple, — 
**I am all that has been, that is, and that shall be, and none among mortals 
has hitherto taken off my veil.** 

Like the whistle of winds, the lowing of oxen, and the chirp of birds, words 
are mere sounds, apart from the signification which they acquire conventionally 
or otherwise; and to the people of one nation the unaccustomed language of 
another nation is still unmeaning soimds. Words, whenever used significantly, 

must, therefore, signify other words or unverbal things, or both The 

muster-roll of an army consists of words which name the unverbal components 
of the army, and when the names are called during a muster each of the 
unverbal components answers to his name ; could we in the same way call over 
all words and sentences of the English language, and each unverbal thing could 
present itself, as the word or sentence that refers to it is called, the muster 
would exhibit the unverbal things separated from the words that refer to them. 
.... But all unverbal things cannot be sensibly thus mustered, only a portion 
of them being cognizable by our senses . Unverbal things are divisible into three 
classes— sensible, intellectual, and emotional. .... Our sensible organs, our 
intellectual organism, and our internal feelings yield respectively knowledge 
that is different, each of the three sets yielding us knowledge that is swi generis. 
The senses, for instance, reveal to us that matter is divisible ; but after the 
sensible division proceeds to a certain extent, we find that further sensible 
division is impossible. The intellectual, however, can and will continue the 
division verbally, and finds that matter^ is divisible ixd infinitum ; and so certain 
is the divisional process that it is capable of mathematical demonstration. Now, 
I insist that when the division ceases from being sensible it becomes only 
intellectual. The two divisions are verbally homogeneous, but they are un- 
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verbally different, one being a sensible perception and the other an intellectual 
conception. But you may ask me what the differeDce is, and I answer that it is 
un verbal ; hence I cannot tell you the difference in words. Our knowledge is 
at the end of its analysis when it is traced to the unverbal things'of which it is 
composed. The intellectual division, like the oxygen of chemistry, is un- 
verbally what it is ; it is its own best expositor and sole revealer. Ho the 
sensible division is unverbally what it is. and its own proper expositor and sole 
revealer, and no words in relation thereto can aid us in discovering how it 
differs unverbally from an intellectual division ; the mute revelations of our 
intellect and our senses alone can discover the difference. 

If you look into a dictionary for the meaning of the word red, the dictionary 
can give you only the verbal meaning of the word ; but if you would know 
unsophistically the unverbal meaning of the word red, you must seek the 
meaning in the unverbal things referred to, as blood, fire &c. The defects of 
language are inevitable, but to know them is providentially within our power. 
The defecti^ are attended with compensating benefits, and are probably all 
organic defects ; but the evils that proceed from our needless ignorance, are, in 
this case, as in most others, unmitigated by any advantage. Unverbal things 
which I have postulated as the ultimate signification of words, differ among 
themselves generically ; the revelations of each of our five senses differing from 
the revelations of the other four; and the revelations of the intellect and of 
the internal feelinurs differing from each other, and from sensible perceptions. 
Our speculative disregard of the generic differences which thus exists in our 
sensible, moral, and intellectual knowledge (our estimating unverbal things by 
the verbal homogeneity rather then by their unverbal heterogeneity), must at 
some future period of the world's existence, astonish our successors, as much as 
we are astonished that our predecessors coiild ever believe that the intellectually 
conceived flight of witches through the air on broomsticks was homogenedus 
with a visible flight of birds through the air. 

The world at different periods has understood this unverbal unconventional 
language in varying quantities. Liquids expanded and contracted in bulk, 
long ere men learnt from the visible contractions and expansions that heat and 
cold were indicated thereby ; and the pulse knocked at our wrists for ages, 
with varyiuif rapidity and intensity, ere men discovered the vital messages the 
knocks were unverbally telling. Galvini was not the first person to whom the 
quivering limbs of frogs spoke unverbally ; he was the first person who under- 
stood their mute revelations ; and, doubtless, around us continually are 
innumerable unverbal utterances that keep repeating important signs that are 
still unintelligible to us. Geology is among the latest systematic translations 
that men hfl.ve made out of Nature's unverbal dictionary, though the sensible 
signs which compose geology are as old as man himself. 

Language can refer us to any sensible knowledge, we possess, but it can 
reveal to us none in its unverbal aspect, that we possess not. From the 
inadequacy of language to teach us unverbal things not already known, arises 
the in»^fficacy of verbal instruction. A writing master may direct a child how 
to make a perpendicular mark ; but in every particular in which the directions 
refer to some motion which the pupil has never produced, or to some muscular 
effort that he has never made ; the directions are as impotent as a discourse on 
colours is to the blind. 

What unverbal things are, we can be told by only the mute unverbal 
revelations of our senses, internal feelings, and intellect. Into these alone we 
must translate words when we desire to know the ultimate unverbal signification 
of the words. To make words tell wBat imverbal meanings are, has always 
led speculation to where it wanders *' in endless mazes lost," and the result, as 
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well as the attempt, may be likened to the efforts of a child to outrun its 
shadow, or of a kitten by revolving to catch its own tail. 

We honour men too much when we deem language a human contrivance 
which it is no more than walking, laughing, and crying. 

The true interpretation of the words of all languages is the un verbal things 
to which the words refer. 

We can no more invent a word whose unverbal meaning can surpass the 
purview of oxa organisms, than we can invent a new sense. 

The ultimate elements of our knowledge are not words, but unverbal things. 
The intellect strives to end every discussion with words — it organically struggles 
for the last word ; but the end of every disquisition must be unverhaZy tf we 
would obtain an end that is unsopbistical. 

Auguste Comte says : ** As te what weight and attraction are, we have nothing 
to do with that question, for it is not a matter of knowledge at all." That so 
recent a philosopher as Comte, so acute, learned and discriminating, is still so 
bewildered by the homogeneity of words, as to mistake an error of inquisition 
for a mystery transcending human knowlege, is to me an encouri^nff proof that 
the present work is not unnecessary. The great instruments of verbal inquisition 
are the words what and how ; as when we say what is gravity ? How is the soul 
united to the body ? The moment we clearly understand the *' what** and the 
**how " as inquiring after some physical thing, we see why we cannot tell what 
gravity is personally — its personality being not a physical thing but a conception 
of the intellect ; hence, the question is equivalent to asking what physical thing 
is a thing that is not physical. 

Finally, our unverbal knowledge consists of wrhat our senses can perceive, 
what our internal feelings can manifest, and what our intellect can conceive ; 
and if we keep each class distinct, so as not to confound them by means of their 
verbal transmutability into each other, we shall possess our knoy^ledge devoid of 
all fallacy, and shall no longer deem perplexingly mysterious, that we cannot dis- 
cover sensibly, what we conceive intellectually, or commit any kindred solecism, 
and we shall pass through life exempt from all mystery, except the one great 
common mystery that attaches equally and alike to all we know, or can know - 
an ennobling consummation abundantly remunerative of all the intellectual 
labour it may cost the man who shall attain it. The world also when the 
consummation shall become general {aTid general it must become at some future 
day) will understand distinctly the kind of information it is seeking on any 
occasion, and by which of our three organisms to seek it, and will look back at 
our present indiscrimination of unverbal heterogeneities in things verbally 
homogeneous, etc., as a man looks back at the speculations of his childhood. 
Then will be known the new Ipgic and critic which Locke began to suspect at 
the close of his Essay on the Human Understanding, when he said (in Book iv, 
chap. 21, § 4), ** Perhaps, if ideas and words were distinctly weighed, and duly 
considered, they would afford us another sort of logic and critic than what we 
have hitherto been acquainted with." What a painful, but too late a dawning 
of light must this have been ! He had just completed his great intellectual 
labour "concerning the human understanding," when he probably began to see that 
what is unverbal in human knowledge reveals itself to us spontaneously, and in 
the most unmistakeable form; and that all about which men can differ, and 
about which he had been differing from others, must relate to only the words 
with which we shall talk and speculate concerning unverbal things, and the 
mode in which words shall be interpreted into the unverbal things to which the 
words refer. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON LANGUAGE BY OTHER WRITERS. 

HoRNB TooKE. — '* We will leave off here for the present. It is true my even- 
ing is now fully come, and the night fast approaching ; yet if we shall have a 
tolerably lengthened twilight, we may still perhaps find time enough for a further 
conversation on this subject. And finally {if the times will hear it) to apply this 
system of language to all the different systems of metaphysical, i.e., verbal 
imposture." — The closing words of the Diversions of Pur lei/. 

John Locke. — ** If we would speak of things as they are, we must allow that 
all the art of rhetoric, besides order and clearness, all the figurative and artificial 
application of words that eloquence hath invented, are for nothing else but to 
insinuate wrong ideas, move passions, and thereby mislead the judgment^ and so 
indeed, are perftct cheats. It is evident how much men love to deceive and be 
deceived, since rhetoric, that powerful instrument of error, has always been had 
in great reputation. It is in vain to find fault with these arts of deceiving 
wherein men find pleasure to be deceived." 

Dr. C. Richardson.— "Right, etymologically is rect-um (regit-um) the past 
participle of the Latin verb reg-ere." Right is that which is ruled or ordered, 
A right or just action is such a one as is ordered or commanded. Wrong (written, 
wrang, wrong or wrung) like the Italian torto^ and the French tort, is the past 
tense or past participle of the verb to wring, wringan, torquere, and means 
merely wrung or wrested from the right or ordered line of conduct. Wielif 
gives an amusing instance of this literal sense ; he renders the vulgate Latin, 
tortus nasus, a wrong nose ; and Tooke produces the following remarkable 
example of the literal usage of the two opposite words. Right and wrong (that 
is straight and wrested.) *' The dome of God is lykened to a bo we, for the bo we 
is made of two thinges, of a wrong tree, and ryghte strynge, &c. And as the 
archer in the stretynge taketh the wrong tree in hys lyfte honde and the ryghte 
strynge in his ryghte honde, and draweth them atwynne, &c. " Dives and Pauper 
8th Comm. cap. 16. Trv^ (or as formerly written trew) means that which is 
trowed, and is the past participle of the Gothic verb trau-s-n, Anglo-Saxon 
treow-Bii, confidere, to think, to believe firmly, to be thoroughly persuaded of, to 
trow — Luke xxii-9. Of this verb to ^row— Truth (formerly written troweth, 
trowth, trouth, troth), is the third person indicative. It means that which one 
troweth, thinketh, or firmly believeth. Piers Ploughman uses the (to us) extra- 
ordinary expression, **many a false truth." " Arrews feathered with fair byheste " 
(that is promise), ** and many a false trvih (that is deceitful thought or mean- 
ing)." Thus a man may think or trow one thing and say another. And from 
an old English poetical version c f the Atbanaaiah Creed, we find that there is a 
right truth, as contradistinguished from a wrong.*' 

Sir G. C. Haughton. — I ha^^e now to give an account of the most important 
word employed in metaphysics. Quality is the very rock of metaphysical 
systems : when examined, however, it will be found to vanish into *' thin air," 
and to leave us nothing as a residuum. We have derived this word from the 
Latin, through the French ; and it was brought into use in the former language 
by Cicero, in explaining the metaphysical notions of the Greeks. The Greek 
word for it being Trotorijc, he naturally made an equivalent ; which gave him 
QXTALITAS, derived from qualis, implying, like ttoIoc, what ? or, what manner t 
Thus far every thing is very good ; for even the tw6 words, from which the 
Greek and Latin were formed, have a closer relationship than is commonly 
supposed. But when we come to inquire what the exact sense of these two 
Abstract Terms is, we find we can represent them in English by the words 
what-manner-sTJiTRf or what-manner-ness, both of which, though a little bald 
and strange, only require time and use to make them pass current for the same 
end as the orthodox word Quality. The Arabs, in translating Greek works, were 
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in the same difficulty that Cicero had been ; and Strained the genius of their 
language a little to form the word kaifiyat, from the adverb kaifa, howl 
Hence their compound implies how-nesSy instead of what-manner-ness ; but the 
difference is so very slight, as to be of no practical consequence. 

Dr. Edward Johnson. — "Words can only tell words, and cannot tell the 
meanings of words, which are things. All that words can possibly do, is to refer 
us to our senses. The meanings of words are the language of things : that is, the 
revelations of our senses. The m eaning of words must necessarily be in the mind of 
the man before he speaks, since the very object of his speech is to communicate the 
meaning that is in him. ; and it is self-evident that there can be nothing in a man's 
mind but that which he remembers. The word mind itself being a general term 
for all titat a man remembers. I proffer a key wherewith men may, if they please, 
readily unlock the treasury of all human philosophy, if they will only take care 
to put the right end of the key into the key -hole. But this key was not wrought 
and fashioned by me, but by Home Tooke. 1 found it in the dust-hole, 
neglected, and covered with rust, and in danger of being entirely forgotten. I 
have brightened it with sand-paper, and filed up it-s wards anew, and endeavoured 
to make it play somewhat more easily in the lock. I cannot do better than 
conclude witn an extract from A. B. Johnson . "What constitutes personal 
identity ? What enables you to know that you are the individual who, thirty 
years ago, arrived in this city ? The usual answer to this question would be 
words ; but the true answer is independent of all words. It is simply what you 
discover it to be. A dumb mute possesses on this subject all the knowledge 
which you possess" (except its name) <*and usually in much greater clearness 
and purity than you possess it ; for with you the answer is probably so confounded 
with words that the phenomena of nature (which constitute the real answer) are 
but little regarded. What are thoughts ? What is memory ? What is an idea ? 
What are conscience and consciousness ? They may severally answer, I am 
what I am . No answer is so good as this, because none is so little likely to 
mislead the inquirer. Would we know further what they are we must resort to 
our experience, and in its mute revelation alone can we receive the answer. 
What is lightning ? Should the clouds exhibit me a flash it would constitute the 
best answer that the question is susceptible of. Precisely thus when I ask, what 
is memory ? Should the recollection occur to me of a flash of lightning, that 
recollection would constitute the best answer which the question about memory is 
susceptible of. To experience the recollection of a flash of lightning will tell you 
only what the word memory names. You may say that you wish to know how 
memory is caused, and what constitutes its nature. Recur then, again, to your 
consciousness. Experience all which you can in relation to memory, and receive 
the experience as the only answer which the questions admit. If experience will 
not answer the question, language cannot ; for language possesses no signification 
in the premises, except what it derives from its reference to your experience. 
We qan answer every question which inquires after anything that we can experi- 
ence, either by our senses or by our consciousness ; but a question which 
inq'uires after none of these is an inquiry after nothing. How would memory 
look if we could see it ? How would it feel, taste, smell, or sound? Does it die, 
or continue to live in the soul after the death of the body ? If it is a property of 
the soul, why does it decay in old men ? If it is a property of matter, is it con- 
fined to a particular piece ? Does it possess gender and number ? We may form 
as many such questions as we can form syntactical sentences ; but the questions 
are like a numerical sum whose figures refer to nothing. The figures may be 
multiplied, divided, added, and subtracted, according to the rules which figures 
obey : but if the figures possess no ulterior reference, their product will possess 
no ulterior signification. Our questions also may be subjected to all the rules of 
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logic that are applicable to the words ; but so long as the words possess no 
ulterior reference, the answers which may be elaborated from them will possess 
no ulterior signification." 

**Horne Tooke has been greatly misunderstood. First, it is an egregious 
error to imagine that he based his system of language on proofs drawn from the 
science of etymology. Secondly, it is a still more grievous error to suppose that 
the teaching of correct etymology formed any, even the slightest part of his 
ultimate design. Home Tooke was not the man to amuse either himself or the 
world with baubles, which etymology _per se can only be considered. *I have 
nothing to do with the learning of mere curiosity,' says he, 'nor am any farther 
concerned with etymology than as it may ser'^e to get rid of the false philosophy 
received concerning language and the human understanding.* Home Tooke's 
'Diversions of Purley * are merely the means to an end. It was against the rank 
and luxurknt tree of human prejudice that he directed his attack. But he did 
not lay an axe to its root : he dared not do so, b«it he placed a worm there, — a 
worm that shall do the work of the axe, not indeed so swiftly, but not a whit the 
less infallibly. The * Diversions of Purley' are simply and merely a foundation 
for a fiUure superstructure. * I know, ' says he, * for what huHdiiig I am laying 
the foundation.* And elsewhere he says, ' but the importance rises higher when 
we reflect on the application of words to metaphysics, and when I say meta- 
physics, you will be pleased to remember that all general reasoning, all politics, 
law, morality, divinity, are merely metaphysical.' These passages are surely 
sufficiently remarkable and sufficiently provative that he considered etymology 
merely as a stepping-stone towards something of infinitely greater importance. 
I believe there are very few persons who have made themselves thoroughly 
masters of Home Tooke's theory of language. But of those few, -there are still fewer 
who perceive the mighty consequences to whole hosts of our long and dearly cherished 
prejudices, which must inevitably result from that theory, if the true one.** 

**The word idea, I have shown, properly signifies figure, likeness, or appear- 
ance. These are English words exactly equivalent with the Greek word idea. 
Now since we have English words exactly equivalent with this heathen word 
idea, — English words Which all Englishmen understand : for instance, the word 
likeness, — why did not Locke, who wrote a great book all about ideas, — why did 
not Locke, I say, use one of these same good old English words, which we all 
understand ? Locke had an excellent reason for using a Greek word, although, 
to do him justice, I verily believe he was not himself aware of it. Had Locke 
used the plain English word, likeness, the mischief of it would have been, that 
everyone would have understood it ! Had he used the word likeness, Locke him- 
self could not have helped understanding himself. He must infallibly have 
known when he was writing nonsense and when he was writing sense. But in 
this case, as no man would knowingly write mere nonsense, he must have given 
up nineteen twentieths of his hypothesis. What philosopher can be expected to 
submit to this ? But what was he to do ? If he used the word likeness, his 
readers and his own common sense would be constantly annoying him with 
impertinent questions. 'Likeness of what V * Likeness of what?* they would 
cry. Locke was fully aware that he would very often indeed find it impossible 
to explain this *what,' although he also felt that he would be bound to do so. 
At this rate. — that is if he had been compelled to write nothing but what he 
could himself understand and explain to others, —his book would have dwindled 
to a mere pamphlet, unworthy the name and reputation of a learned philosopher, 
— I mean for its bulk, — for these eighty pages, which form the single graia of 
wheat in Locke's bushel of chaff, contain truths of immense importance to know- 
ledge, and have immortalized their author as a brilliant exception to all other 
— *. — i>„«;«;^^a " 

IPSWICH : 8. AND W. J. KINO, PRINCES STREET. 
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